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TABLE V. 


HOSPITALS SENDING PUPIUi TO OR RECEIVING THEM FROM 
OTHER HOSPITALS. 


Adams’ Nervine. 
Baptist. 

Carney. 

Children’s. 

Deaconess. 

Framingham. 


Gloucester. 

Hale, Haverhill. 
Lying-In, Boston. 
Massachusetts, General. 
Morton, Taunton, 
Natick. 


Newton. 

St. Vincent's, Worcester. 
Union, Fall River. 
Waltham. 

Worcester City. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

1. In seven hospitals each admitting over 1700 patients a year 
the number of patients per nurse per year is from 50 to 90, aver¬ 
aging 63. 

3. In 25 Hospitals admitting from 350 to 1500 patients per year the 
patients per nurse per year range from 20 to 54, averaging 33. Only 
3 hospitals fall below 20. 

3. In the remaining hospitals admitting 116 to 312 patients a year 
the nurses see about 27 patients per year. 

In a general way, therefore, the amount of experience gained by 
the nurse is largest in the largest hospitals, but the difference is not 
so great as the difference between the size of the hospitals would lead 
us to expect. 

4. The largest amount of instruction is given in some of the 
smaller hospitals, and the smallest amount in the smallest hospitals of all, 
while a medium amount of teaching is given in the largest schools. 

5. The practice of obtaining a part of the training in each of 
different schools is growing fast and deserves to grow faster. 

6. The money allowance given to pupil nurses is steadily decreasing 
as the preliminary period of training grows in favor. 


NURSING ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE * 

By CHARLOTTE M. PERRY 

Superintendent Faxton Hospital, Utica, N. Y.; Graduate Massachusetts 

General Hospital 

Tiif, object in lengthening the hospital course to three years is to 
give the pupil-nurse ample time <o become thoroughly acquainted with 
laws governing the profession, and to acquire more professional knowl- 
Lecture given to the pupil-muses of Faxton Hospital, 
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edge and practical experience. This is sufficient, if nurses improve their 
opportunities; and upon graduating, each nurse should be a loyal and 
efficient representative of her school, which she cannot be unless from 
start to finish she has been intelligent, observant, alert; in fact, has 
shown that she possesses the necessary qualifications, morally, intellect¬ 
ually and physically. As a prominent member of the profession has 
said, training schools have been blamed unjustly for the kind of nurses 
graduated. The mistake has been in accepting those who were dis¬ 
qualified. Such nurses have themselves been at a particular disad¬ 
vantage in the school, whether the lack has been one of education, of 
physical fitness, or, above all, one of character and refinement. A great 
many nurses are unconscious of these defects; but a superintendent of 
experience takes note of the spirit in which a candidate enters upon 
her course of training. She may have only mercenary motives. Such 
aims, linked to a character which is not struggling to become noble, 
produce a result against which there is a rising opposition on the part 
of those in good professional standing, and on the part of the laity. Bad 
work is bound to be exposed in this day. A crusade has been formed, 
which all those who have the interest of the profession at heart hope to 
see successful. 

Much time is lost by those in training through a want of prepara¬ 
tory knowledge. One is plunged into a sea of new things, without much 
of an idea of what is expected of her. As a study of anatomy, physiology, 
chemistry, physics, and bacteriology is useful in getting at the condition 
of the sick and the means of recovery, so an intelligent comprehension 
of our environment is a help to moral conduct. Each profession or 
corporation has its body of laws governing action. There are laws 
born of duty and affection for the family life; the aggregate of humanity, 
called society, has its social laws; the profession of nursing has its dis¬ 
tinct code of ethics and professional etiquette. 

There have been many changes within recent years; among them, 
the introduction into the training-schools of the collegiate system, sal¬ 
aried instruction, preliminary courses of instruction, and scholarships. 
What is meant by the collegiate system is, that instead of nurses in 
training receiving remuneration, they pay a sum of fifty dollars or 
more for a preliminary course of instruction, and are prepared to buy 
their uniforms and text-books, nothing being supplied but board and 
laundry. The course of study extends over four months, more or less, 
and such subjects as anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, household 
economics, physics, chemistry and materia medica are selected. The 
nurse frequently lives at the hospital and goes daily to the college, insti- 
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lute or lecture-room for recitations, thus having opportunity for clinical 
instruction, and for becoming acquainted with life in a hospital, and 
with the nature of sickness. At the completion of the four months, she 
enters the training-school for two months probation, which test phe 
must undergo before being accepted as a pupil-nurse, bhe soon learns 
the military aspect of the life,—that it is a life of toil and discipline 
where one is trained by repeated acts to absolute accuracy and skill in 
execution. If she is well bred, it will not be so difficult for her to 
comprehend the new relations which spring up between the patient, the 
doctor, and herself, and with innate refinement she will adapt herself 
to the situation. A good home bringing-up will be of help in applying 
what she has learned about household economics; while bacteriological 
study will enable her to understand the serious danger connected with 
dust and dirt of all kinds, especially that which floats in the atmosphere, 
and settles on surfaces and floors, and the bearing of this upon the 
health of all individuals living within the environment. She knows 
that where diseases are collected into one place, there will be the greater 
need of the precautions of cleanliness and good ventilation. Plumbing, 
ventilation, water supply, heat and light have all come under her obser¬ 
vation and special study; and she will thus be able to take hold of the 
probationer’s duties with greater efficiency. The cleaning of refrigera¬ 
tors, utensils, surfaces of all kinds, will have an interest as tending to 
banish disease, and further the recovery of the patient. It is the duty 
of every nurse from the beginning of her career to repeat the action, 
whatever it is, with a view to attaining perfection. Whatever the 
stage of training, this should characterize our work, the simpler duties 
leading up to the more skilled, requiring an ever-increasing expenditure 
of force and intelligence. The gentler virtues, quietness, thoughtful 
attention to the patient’s needs a true and wholesome sympathy, will 
be blended with the first-mentioned ethical qualities, and thus we shall 
have what a higher professional standard demands—a superior type 
of woman. 

To-day, the difference between a large and small hospital is not 
so much a matter of statistics, as of the degree of conformity to the 
higher standard. Applicants who were accepted five or ten years ago 
are now unable to enter upon a course of training which involves such 
high qualifications. To review them will be helpful. 

The educational requirements form, of course, a very important 
factor. These must be combined with a decided practical bent, because 
nursing is of all things practical in its nature. This practical element 
will be manifested by an intelligent care of surroundings and the per- 
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sonal care given to the patient; by neatness, thrift, a regard for the 
economical use of valuable material, whether of water, fuel, light or 
surgical material. Education and practical ability are indispensable; 
but character and motif tower above all other requirements. Nursing 
calls for right principles of conduct; not for a blind, ignorant obedience, 
and half-hearted effort, interspersed with carelessness. From the 
moment of entering the hospital we must begin to apply our previous 
knowledge, to gain a clear conception of what these requirements are. 
Gradually, we shall find our relations extending, not only towards 
individuals, but widening out towards those in authority—the particular 
training-school with which we are connected; all training-schools, and 
the profession generally, and finally towards a whole community and 
country. In learning these new relations, we learn to obliterate self; 
nursing, with its sacrifices, its discipline, its appeal to all that goes 
towards rendering a high order of service, is well adapted to the forma¬ 
tion of character. 

Ethics .—In the qualities which make up the nursing character, in 
our moral obligations to the sick and to each other, we have what is 
called the ethics of nursing. Ethics refers to character, as etiquette 
does to manners. Etiquette has been spoken of as “ minor morals.” 
Ethics is the larger and deeper subject; altho’ the well-trained nurse 
cannot avoid giving outward expression to the experience of three years 
in a hospital by look, voice, speech, walk and touch. Her whole being 
bristles with the effect of the military training she has undergone and 
the sacrifices she has been called upon to make. A professional manner 
is the result. Some of the ethical qualities may be enumerated as 
obedience, truthfulness, trustworthiness, neatness, punctuality, economy, 
quietness, etc. All these should be accompanied with the nursing gift; 
by which is meant a certain adaptability to the duties of the profession, 
ensuring quickness and accuracy, and the underlying principle of all, 
professional honor. We will consider a few of these elements which 
enter into the subject of ethics. 

Obedience is one of the abiding virtues. From the beginning to 
the very end of a nurse’s career it must be maintained, and no nurse 
is exempt by reason of seniority. When a candidate presents herself for 
training, she will be impressed by the military strictness of the discipline 
which obtains in all good training-schools. Nursing is an ally to the 
medical profession. The hospital exists to facilitate the doctor’s work 
in the interest of the patient. Carrying out the military idea, there 
are ranks in authority. In all matters referring to conduct and disci¬ 
pline, supreme authority resides in the superintendent of nurses, who 
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sees in addition that the patients receive good care; that the doctor’s 
orders are recorded, intelligently noted, and faithfully carried out; 
that the nurses’ work is executed according to methods laid down; that 
there is an economical use of supplies; in general, that the traditions 
of the school are handed down unadulterated from class to class in such 
a way that the entire body of graduates will bear the impress of their 
particular school. Obedience touches all points of a nurse’s career; not 
only in the school, but from first to last. Probationers do not always 
grasp the idea. Time is awkwardly lost in expressing a willingness to 
do what it is expected will be done without any words; or, to do what 
has not been assigned them. It is expected of all in training to do 
what they are told; no more, no less. It is a mistake to offer services 
of any kind, or to make suggestions to those in authority; to remain, or 
come on duty one moment above the prescribed limit, in order to be 
helpful. “ Please ” and “ Thank you ” are phrases which may be 
exchanged between those of equal rank. The military command is 
couched in no uncertain terms. Clear, explicit directions are given, and 
are received with unquestioning obedience. Respect for authority is 
included in obedience. The rule of decisive orders and quick fulfilment 
adapts itself to such a serious profession as nursing, where life is in 
the balance no less surely than in the battlefield. Rank is to be observed 
throughout the whole body, which consists of the superintendent, head- 
nurses, seniors, juniors and probationers. As in the army men are 
picked from the rank and file according to the manner in which they 
have distinguished themselves, and placed in authority as general, 
major, colonel, captain, etc., so it is customary to appoint head-nurses, 
who may be graduates from the school, or a few from other schools, and 
not infrequently undergraduates during the third year of training. 
Pupil-nurses should give a cheerful fealty to those thus set over them, 
whether graduates or undergraduates, remembering that all delegated 
authority is representative of the highest, to which all are equally 
responsible. There are necessary barriers thus placed between the var¬ 
ious ranks; familiarity breaks them down. Hence, seniors should asso¬ 
ciate with seniors, juniors with juniors, in order that the formality 
implied in command and respect may be sustained. To understand the 
full meaning of obedience, we must be intelligent listeners and keen 
observers of what is going on around us in the battle against disease 
and against all enemies to health. We must resolve to put in our best 
strokes while under fire. Only thus will the three years’ experience 
find us well trained; not half-trained, careless, slothful, inefficient mem¬ 
bers of a profession which demands the best. 

(To be continued.) 



